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same place, had never thought of attempting to
beautify their surroundings, and the immediate
neighborhood of the mill to which they moved
was often bare and unlovely and afforded little en-
couragement to beauty.

The improvident family is still common, and
many ugly mill villages yet exist, but one who has
watched the development of the cotton industry
in the South for twenty-five years has seen great
changes in these respects. Thousands of families
are saving money today. Some buy homes; others
set up one member of the family in a small business;
and a few buy farms. More than seventy-five
families have left one mill village during the last
ten years to buy farms with their savings, but this
instance is rather unusual; comparatively few fami-
lies return to the land. Efforts have been made to
develop a community spirit, and the results are
perceptible. Many mill villages are now really
attractive. Scores of mills have had their grounds
laid out by a landscape architect, and a mill covered
with ivy and surrounded by well-kept lawns and
flower beds is no longer exceptional. In scores of mill
communities annual prizes are offered for the best
vegetable garden, the most attractive premises, and
the best kept premises from a sanitary standpoint.